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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

1874.—Twelfth Month 20th.— Yesterday was 
the funeral of our valued Friend, Lydia Starr. 
She passed away suddenly on the morning of 
the sixteenth. It seems mournful to see our 
ranks thinning, but it is our hope that some 
may be guided by the power of Truth and come 
forth and serve the Lord. Oh, that the young 
= would “taste and see that the Lord is 
00 ae 

I can bless thy Holy Name, oh, Lord, in that 
thou givest me such a comfortable home, and 
so much peace and rest in thy presence. Two 
First-days, | have had such a heavy cold, not 
fit to go out to meeting, but the Lord was near, 
at my “little sanctuary in all places whither I 
go.” Blessed, forever blessed and holy be thy 
name. 

1875.—Third Month 28th.— The new year 
has come and nearly three months of it gone 
since any entry has been made here; but I have 
had a very happy season —so pleasant and 
cheerful a home; so many kind friends who 
love me. Many thanksgivings have arisea for 
my comfortable, cheerful room and returning 
health. Since writing here, our beloved friend 
Thomas Smedley, has been called from works 
to rewards, and such is the sweet savor his name 
leaves, that we humbly believe he is gathered 
among the redeemed of the Lord. Our Yearly 
Meeting is near at hand. May the Lord be with 
us, 
Fifth Month 2nd.—Here, at my kind friends, 
W. and D. C.S., and I feel so thankful for the 
favor. Our Yearly Meeting has passed, and on 
the whole was a comfortable one. Hannah 
Stratton, from Ohio, was favored in the minis- 
try. Deborah Rhoads had a reaching testimony 
for the young. 

To-day I went to Haverford Meeting ; a little 
testimony was required, “I have meat to eat 
which ye know not of.” Oh, my God, be pleased 
to help me in every way, fill me with thy Holy 
Spirit, and preserve me from all evil; keep me 
lowly, meek and watchful. 

7th.—There are fields Elysian. There is a 
home for the soul, there are pleasures at his right 
hand, and in his presence fulness of joy. These 
words were formed in my soul during afternoon 
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meeting, and expressed with addition, “ He 
brought me into his banqueting house, and his 
banner over me was love.” 

30th.—Still at Bryn Mawr, enjoying it very 
much indeed, getting stronger all the time, and 
able to be out in the open air without taking 
cold so easily. On the sixteenth we went over 
to Springfield meeting—a time of exercise, in 
testimony and supplication. I feel a jealous 
fear over myself lest I should speak without 
the true anointing. The requiring seemed there, 
and I tried to obey. 

Oh, my Father in heaven, look down upon 
thy dependent little one, and preserve me from 
opening my mouth, unless thou alone draws 
me.* Qh, that I might be filled with the Holy 
Ghost and power. Keep me more lively in 
spirit all the day long. 

On the first of Eleventh Month, I came to S. 
Mason McCollin’s to board. They all seemed 
very kind and interesting. 

1876.—Ninth Mo.—My vacation closed and 
my mind thankful for the many favors granted 
during this season of rest. Visited relations in 
Sandwich, Boston, Lynn, Providence, Duchess 
Co., New York, and many friends besides in 
these parts. 

In allusion to this visit, she writes from Sand- 
wich, “We have such lovely walks together 
(with her sister), sometimes with the wind blow- 
ing from the salt flats, and [ breathe in such 
mouthfuls; it is so good. We can see a whole 
reach of bay, almost a semicircle, as we go from 
one cousin’s house to another. It is interesting, 
too, to realize that here my grandparents lived, 
and trod upon this same ground, besides my 
mother and a multitude of aunts and uncles. 
Here they had their childish sports and here 
sealed their marriage vows, preparatory to dis- 
persing north, south, east and west. The meet- 
ing on First-day was interesting. I could own 
all that was said. It is called one of the most 
“Friendly” meetings in the Quarter. It was 
real pleasant last evening to see the Philadelphia 
Frienp. I have been brought to wonder sev- 
eral times if there was not a service in my com- 
ing here, even though the visit was intended to 
be purely of a social nature. Those who advo- 
cate new things go so far that the lover of the 
pure Truth cannot follow them. There is some- 
thing here worth cherishing, and so I suppose 
there is in parts of all other Yearly Meetings.” 

Tenth Month.—During this summer the great 
Centennial Exhibition was held in this city, and 
it was wonderful to see the good order preserved 
throughout. 

In a letter of Ninth Mo. 12th, she writes, “Our 
meetings on First-day mornings are much visited 
by strangers, probably Centennial visitors, and 
they continue coming about every ten minutes 

* This exercise brings to mind a somewhat similar 
one in the diary of our late highly valued friend, 
Hannah Gibbons, when near the close of her length- 
ened out life, and of ministry some fifty years, she says, 
on returning from a meeting in which she had spoken, 
and felt some doubt as to its right authority, she wrote, 


“Thou knowest, I have never dared toopen my mouth 
unless I believed the woe was in it if I did not,” 
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or so, until nearly time to close. It does not 
seem really disturbing either, for they evidently 
want to know our principles, and the dear Mas- 
ter, who never fails in his supplies, hus so far 
fed them, to our humbling admiration. 

“On my first return to the city, the longing 
desire was to rest from service for about three 
weeks, but they seemed as sheep having no 
Shepherd, and his compassionate love was toward 
them, so what could the poor instruments do 
but follow the beckonings of his hand in the 
feeding of them. May many baskets full of 
fragments be taken up.” 

Tenth Month 24th.—The following Minute 
was adopted by our Monthly Meeting: “ A con- 
cern having been revived at this time on account 
of the many deficiencies existing among us and 
in us, the belief that advantage would result 
in the appointment of a Committee to visit as 
way may open for it, the members of this meet- 
ing, it was on deliberate consideration concluded 
to separate one for this purpose, who are desired 
as ability may be afforded, to tenderly counsel 
and encourage all of our members to increased 
faithfulness and dedication in the discharge of 
their religious duties.” 

In reference to this committee, of which she 
was one, she writes to a friend, Twelfth Month 
17th, 1876: 

“Tam truly glad to hear of the appearance 
of J.S. in your meeting. He is indeed a prom- 
ising young man, and may be an instrument of 
much good—if he keeps near the Master. As 

said when I bid him farewell, ‘It is only 
as we are kept.’ So true it is, and so much I 
feel it in these visits in our meeting, ‘ Only as 
He gives wisdom, only as He opens the way, 
opens the mouth, gives tongue and utterance.’ 
I shrink very much from making them all re- 
ligious family sittings, it is so weighty, but do 
feel willing to spend the time socially, and then 
as our minute says,‘If way opens.’ We are 
greatly encouraged to believe the dear Master 
is with us, and that so far the visits are ac- 
ceptable.” 

1877.—Second Mo. 25th.—I am at home to- 
day from the effects of a cold, and wish to com- 
memorate the goodness of my God, in that He 
has helped us all, through his great work. 

On Third-day (Monthly Meeting) a minute 
was read expressive of the exercise of the Com- 
mittee, and some of us had to feel “that we 
were unprofitable servants,” having done noth- 
ing but what it was our duty todo. The kind- 
ness with which we have been received leads us 
to hope that it may do good. I think it benefi- 
cial to visit by committee once in every few 
years, 

She writes to a friend on the death of her 
father, Fifth Month 17th, 1877: “ My heart 
seems with thee so much, that I think I must 
just send thee a little reminder of tender love 
and sympathy. I know what the feeling is, after 
passing through such a scene—how we feel in- 
ward, away from the world, shut out as it were 
from the spirit, with a shrinking from ever 
treading its walks again, and an earnest desire 
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to keep close to the Fountain, that the good 
savor may not flee away from us. Qh! it is an 
effort to face it again, but one we have to make 
under the constant feeling of needing to watch 
and pray, lest we fall into temptation. I trust 
you had a satisfactory time on that last occa- 
sion of deep feeling. I thought so much 
of him of late, and of the child-like simplicity 
that seemed to be about his spirit, and remem- 
ber how delightful it is always to witness it be- 
fore the departure of beloved friends, it seems 
like ripening for the kingdom. How conspicu- 
ously it shone in Samuel Cope. I have remem- 
bered how thy parents were accessory in help- 














the truth of the passage, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it to one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.’” 

Eighth Month 27th.—Not unto us, ch, Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy Name, give glory for 
thy mercy and for thy Truth’s sake. Thou hast 
been good unto thy poor child, showering down 
blessings and favors all through these months 
of rest. Thou hast helped thy poor child to 
speak what seemed thy will in many meetings. 
I thank thee, oh, Father, for this peace. 

In a letter to a friend dated Twelfth Month 
30th, 1877, she thus writes of a “train of thought 
which occurred to me in the night season. I 
had been deeply exercised on account of some 
alterations which should be made, but way did 
not open for it, so of course the dear Master was 
to be told, and when the soul is full, how ar- 
dently we press our cause, and then comes the 
satisfied rest and feeling that He knows all 
and will do what is good. After this I remem- 
bered the remarks by some author, ‘That that 
was not true prayer which did not end in still 
submission.’ So dear, the still submission came 
to my troubled spirit and continued many days, 
through the clearing clouds, until it is all ac- 
complished ; and how thankful I can be now. 
Here we are just on the threshold of a new 
year, the past year full of goodness and mercies, 
even our afflictions tempered by Him who is 
touched with a feeling of all our infirmities. 

es I do not know whether it is good to 
dwell too much on the harrowing thoughts that 
come up at this season, but rather committing 
our way unto Him, press onward. I can seem 
to see thee, my dear, slowly recovering, leaning 
on his arm, so desirous to walk carefully before 
Him. He will accept thee and strengthen thee, 
so trust and be not afraid. Dear S. E. was at 
our Monthly Meeting, and so strengthening to 
the laborers, I felt real thankful. Does He not 
know how to hand cups of cold water ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Frew days before the decease of Mary Peis- 
ley, she attended the Monthly Meeting at Mount 
Mellick, where she was drawn forth in a won- 
derful manner—that we as a people were the 
bidden guests, and if we make excuses too long, 
our excuses at length would be taken, and then 
the Lord would send to the highways and 
hedges, and compel others to come in; for his 
table must be filled with guests ; that a glorious 
day would yet come, wherein the Lord would 
bring from the east and from the west, and 
from the north and south, and thousands and 
tens of thousands would be brought to sit down 
with Him in his kingdom ; and that the invited 
unfaithful children of the kingdom would be 
cast out. 

She also had to declare that she saw (and 
that in the Light), that the fields were already 







































































ing the poor slaves to freedom, and thought of 
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but few; so she desired that all might do their 
day’s work in their day, and mind the things 
that belong to their peace, before it should be 
hid from their eyes. 








Crater Lake, Oregon. 

In 1886, Captain C. E. Dutton, then on the 
United States Geological Survey, first discov- 
ered and brought to notice this remarkable body 
of water. During the past season, J. S. Diller, 
who has for some years been in charge of the 
work of the survey in northern California and 
southern Oregon, has supplemented Captain 
Dutton’s work upon the lake, and brought to 
light additional facts, which altogether make it 
one of the most interesting and instructive geo- 
logical phenomena of the world. 

Crater Lake is situated sixty-five miles north 
of the California line, near the intersection of 
the forty-third parallel and the one hundred 
and twenty-second meridian, not far from the 
Klamath Indian Reservation. As its name sig- 
nifies, the lake occupies the bed of an extinct 
voleano. It is seven thousand feet above the 
sea, and is elliptical in form, with diameters of 
six and a quarter and four and a quarter miles. 
There is no drainage-basin emptying into it out- 
side of the rim of the crater, so that the water 
of the lake is wholly derived from the precipi- 
tation over its surface. The lake lies nine hun- 
dred and fifty feet below the surrounding rim, 
with sides sloping nowhere more than forty de- 
grees. There is nowhere room for a camp on 
the immediate shore. From the rim the land 
slopes away from the crater in every direction. 

The bottom of the lake is a comparatively 
level plain, from sixteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet below the surface of the water, making 
it the deepest body of fresh water on this con- 
tinent, if not in the world. But there is, rising 
from the bottom, a subsidiary volcanic cone 
which projects six hundred and fifty feet above 
the water. This and the entire rim of the crater 
are composed of lava in very fresh condition. 

The problem which J. 8. Diller discussed at 
the last meeting of the Geological Society re- 
lated to the age and origin of this remarkable 
lake basin. One of the most striking facts 
brought to light by his investigations was that 
the basin has been formed since the glacial 
period, for the sides of this truncated cone, 
wherever exposed near the rim, are covered with 
glacial scratches and furrowed with shallow 
depressions resulting from the erosion of pre- 
glacial water-courses. It is evident, therefore, 
that in glacial times the cone was perfect, or 
nearly so, running up the height of Mount Hood 
or Mount Shasta, and supporting glaciers of 
vast size. From many indications in the sur- 
rounding valleys, it would appear that these gla- 
ciers were suddenly melted by volcanic heat, 
giving rise to tremendous floods. 

But what has become of the portion of the 
cone which has disappeared? Was it blown 
out and scattered far and wide, like that of 
Krakatoa a few years ago, or did it fall inward 
and disappear in the cavernous depths below ? 
Diller is of the opinion that the latter explana- 
tion is the correct one, for there are no fragments 
scattered abroad, such as would result from an 
explosion. But, it will be asked, how could the 
cone fall in and be so completely engulfed as it 
is? Diller’s answer would be, that probably 
the vast lake of lava underneath has found 
some lower outlet, and been drawn off sufficiently 
to leave the present cavity, together with suffi- 
cient room to engulf the upper part of the trun- 
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With reference to the date of this eruption 
nothing more can be said than that it synchro. 
nizes with the glacial period, concerning which 
there is abundant evidence that upon the Pacific 
Coast it is geologically very recent, the ice not 
yet having departed from the higher peaks of 
the vicinity, while the indications of erosion 
since the formation of the lake are very slight. 
In previous papers Diller has confirmed the 
surmises of Captain Dutton that there have 
been extensive volcanic eruptions and lava flows 
in that region during the past two hundred 
years. In some places, indeed, these have been 
so recent that the forests overwhelmed by them 
have not had time to decay, though constantly 
exposed to the weather. 





From “THE UNITED FRIEND,” 
A Young Minister of the Olden Time and 
His Gift. 

Early in the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury, there lived within the limits of Abington 
Meeting near Philadelphia, a lad by the name of 
John Griffith. Welsh by birth, and of Quaker 
parentage, he had been attracted by the fair 
reports of the province of Pennsylvania to quit 
his native hills and seek a home in the new 
world. 

Here, removed from the watchful care of his 
parents, the boy fell into some ways that were 
not good for him; but though the earthly par- 
ent was not near to reprove, the Heavenly 
Father did not neglect his child. By the visi- 
tations of bis grace, He would have turned him 
from the indulgence in that which was harmful 
and set his heart on better things; but, he says, 
“T was very unwilling to give up to the call of 
Christ. I could plead abundance of excuses, 
concluding among other things, that I was but 
young and might live a great many years ; that 
if I did take my swing a few years, I might 
[still] become religious sooner than many others 
had done who were brave men in their days. 
I would, however—to make myself more easy 
for that time—fully determine to be a very re- 
ligious, good man at one time or other; but it 
must be not yet.” 

The wilfulness of his heart does not seem to 
have manifested itself in any marked improprie- 
ties of conduct, for he speaks of standing fairly 
well before men. “I was afraid to tell a lie,” 
he says, “except to embellish or set off a pleas- 
ant or merry tale or story ; apprehending it no 
great crime to tell a lie in jest. I do not re- 
member ever to have sworn an oath, or uttered 
a curse.” He attended meetings for worship, 
in a perfunctory way, though what he heard 
there was to him “ like water spilt upon a stone.” 
“T was indeed for some time,” he writes, “ like 
a heath in the desert, not knowing when good 
came; and if at any time the seed of God's 
kingdom fell upon my heart, which was like 
the highway ground, it was soon taken away, 
and I presently lost the savor thereof.” 

One evening, when he was about nineteen 
years of age, he was engaged in boisterous mer- 
ry-making with some young companions, and 
they carried their roystering to such a degree, 
that after retiring for the night, John felt some 
sharp lashes of conscience for his part in the 
affair. The thought that men are not brought 
into this world for such a frivolous purpose, 
was pressed home to him, and he was sobered; 
though his conviction did not prevent his pret- 
ty soon getting to sleep. He had not slept long 
before he was awakened by one who brought 
the news that one of his merry-making com- 
panions, who was in the same house, was very 
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ill and likely to die. In an agony of mind, 
John hastened to him—the thought of the way 
in which the evening had been misspent, and 
the sudden illness that had fallen on this poor 
friend, weighing him down with distress. He 
felt as though his own last hour was at hand, 
and that there was no hope of deliverance from 
an everlasting misery. 

“This happened,” he says, “on a Seventh-day 
night, and though the young man in his time 
recovered, yet he was not fit to be left next day, 
which hindered me from going to meeting, where 
I was exceedingly desirous to go; for by this 
time I was pretty thoroughly awakened to a 
sense of duty, and it being a week before the like 
opportunity presented to me again, it seemed 
the longest week I had ever known. O how 
did I long to present myself before the Lord in 
the assemblies of his people! that I might pour 
forth my inward cries before Him in a state of 
sincere repentance and deep contrition of soul ; 
which, through the effectual operation of his 
power in my heart, I was then in condition to 
do. 

“ Now I clearly saw that repentance is the 
gift of God, and that his love, wherewith He 
hath loved us in Christ Jesus our Lord, leads 
sinners thereinto. The fleshly will being for 
the present overcome and silenced, there was a 
giving up with all readiness of mind to the 
Lord’s requirings. There was not anything 
then too near to part with for the real and sub- 
stantial enjoyment of the Beloved of my soul; 
for I was brought in degree to experience that 
He came “for judgment into this world, that 
they that see not might see; and that they 
which see might be made blind.” I[ could no 


longer look upon my former delights with any 


satisfaction, but instead thereof had a glorious 
view of the beautiful situation of Mount Zion. 
My face was turned thitherward, and for the joy 
which was set before me, I was made willing to 
endure the cross of Christ and despise the shame; 
and though I became a wonder and a gazing- 
stock to my former companions, I did not much 
regard it, knowing I had just cause so to be. 
My great change struck them with some awe, 
for I observed they had not the boldness to 
mock or deride me before my face.” . . . 
When First-day came the young man went 
to meeting, and it proved a memorable occasion. 
Two strangers who were present, spoke in the 
ministry, and their words seemed especially ad 
dressed to his state. ‘“ Now did I in some de- 
gree,” he writes, “experience the substance of 
what was intended by the ‘baptism of water 
unto repentance; the washing of water by the 
Word ; and the being born of water and the 
Spirit.” All which would be fully seen and 
clearly understood by the professors of Christi- 
anity, were they rightly acquainted with the 
Gospel of Christ, ‘which is the power of God 
unto salvation, [to every one that believeth.’ 
This power inwardly revealed, is alone able to 
work that change in them without which, our 
Lord saith, none shall so much as see the king- 
dom of God. But alas! being carnal in their 
minds, a spiritual religion doth not suit them; 
for as saith the Scripture, ‘the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.’ Hence it is, that professors of the 
Christian name retain signs and shadows, whilst 
the substance is neglected; pleading for the 
continuance of types, when the anti-type is but 
little regarded. Where this latter is experienced, 


all shadows and types vanish and come to an: 


| eyes were opened to the delusion. 


end ; a3 did the legal types, when Christ the 
Anti-type came and introduced his dispensation, 
which is altogether of a spiritual nature. . . . 

“This administration of water by the Word 
continued in a remarkable manner upon me, for 
about three months, in which I found great 
satisfaction, as it was accompanied with an 
heavenly sweetness, like healing balsam to my 
wounded spirit; my heart being melted before 
the Lord as wax is melted before the fire. Great 
was my delight in reading the Holy Scriptures 
and other good books; being favored at that 
time to receive much comfort and improvement 
thereby. But this easy, melting dispensation 
was to give way to a more powerful one, that 
the floor might be thoroughly purged, even the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
For the former dispensation of the Lord to my 
soul seemed much to resemble John’s baptism 
with water unto repentance, as being the real 
thing signified thereby in order to prepare the 
way of the Lord.” 

Under this fiery dispensation, he tells us, he 
was for a time greatly distressed, believing him- 
self utterly forsaken. “All the former tender- 
ness was gone, and I was as the parched ground.” 
His mind was often beset with evil thoughts, 
but he was mercifully preserved from succumb- 
ing to them, though often apprehensive that he 
was not so earnest as he might have been in 
resisting them. “ Very great,” he says, “ were 
my temptations, and deep my distress of mind, 
for about a year; in which time I was but as a 
little child in understanding the way and work 
of God upon me for my redemption. Yet He 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, until He sends forth judg- 
ment unto victory, by his invisible power bore 
up my head above the raging waves of tempta- 
tion so that the enemy found he could not over- 
whelm me therewith. The Lord taught my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight under his 
banner through whose blessing and assistance 
I found some degree of victory over the beast, 
viz: that part which hath its life in fleshly gra- 
tifications.” 

But now the young man, though he could 
not be drawn into sensuality, was lured into a 
subtler error. So anxious was he to walk strict- 
ly according to the Divine Will and deny him- 
self in all things inconsistent therewith, that he 
mistook certain of his own morbid imaginings 
fur the Lord’s voice, and fancied himself divine- 
ly commanded to refrain from some of the nec- 
essaries of life, and to curtail his hours of natu- 
ral rest. These unnatural mortifications of the 
flesh did not continue without attracting the 
sympathizing notice of his friends; and finally 
a ministering Friend of the meeting to which 
John belonged, was drawn to have some close 
conversation with him on the subject, and so 
laid bare the matter to the young man that his 
The experi- 
ence was a useful one, for, as he says, “I then 
clearly saw that Satan in his religious appear- 
ances is carefully to be guarded against, as 
nothing in religion can be acceptable to God 
but the genuine product of his own unerring 
Spirit.” 

It was not long after this that John Griffith 
had a view that he should be called to the work 
of the mivistry. Over the careless, self-indul- 
gent, jest-loving youth a mighty change had 
come; “my mind,” he says, “ being at times 
wonderfully overshadowed with the universal 
love of God to mankind in the glorious Gospel 
of his Son, to such a degree that I thought I 
could, in the strength thereof, give up to spend 


and be spent for the gathering of souls to Him, 
the great Shepherd of Israel, and that I could 
lift up my voice like a trumpet to awaken the 
inhabitants of the earth. But I found all this 
was only by way of preparation for this important 
work, and that I had not yet received a commission 
to engage therein.” 

The lamb that had but lately strayed after 
the stranger, had now come to know better the 
voice of the true Shepherd, and waited to hear 
it. “A fear and care were upon my mind lest 
I should presume to enter upon this solemn 
undertaking without a right call; it appearing 
to me exceedingly dangerous, to speak in the 
name of the Lord without clear evidence in the 
mind that He required it of me, which I then 
fully believed He would do in his own time 
[and that] was to be waited for. From this 
time until I was really called into the work, I 
frequently had—especially in religious meetings 
—openings of Scripture passages, with lively 
operations of the Divine power in my mind; 
and sometimes with so much energy that I have 
been almost ready to offer to others what I had 
upon my mind. But as, through a holy awe 
which dwelt upon my heart, I endeavored to 
try my offering in the unerring balance of the 
sanctuary, I found it too light to be offered ; 
and was thankful to the Lord for his merciful 
preservation in that I had been enabled to 
avoid offering the sacrifice of fools. But when 
the time really came that it was Divinely re- 
quired of me, the evidence was so indisputably 
clear, that there was not the least room to doubt.” 

In his human weakness he was disobedient 
to the first call, but when the call was extended 
again at a following meeting he yielded. We 
have the record in his own words: “At the 
next First-day meeting, the heavenly power 
overshadowed me in a wonderful manner, in 
which it was required of me to kneel down in 
supplication to the Lord in a few words. I 
gave way thereto in the dread of his power with 
fear and trembling. After which my soul was 
filled with peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
and I could sing and make sweet melody in 
my heart to the Lord. As near as I remember, 
I was twenty-one years of age, the very day I 
first entered into this great and awful work of 
the ministry.” 

Thus was John Griffith preserved from fall- 
ing into the pitfall of mistaking the day of his 
call; but now another danger awaited him. 
This is set forth in his journal : 

“As I was enabled to wait on my ministry, 
I experienced a considerable growth and en- 
largement ; and in a faithful discharge of duty 
therein, great peace and heavenly consolation 
like a pleasant refreshing stream, flowed into 
my soul. I also found that it was a means of 
engaging the minds of Friends in a sweet and 
comfortable nearness of unity with me, which I 
had never before so largely and livingly felt. 
Many well-minded young people, and some 
others of little experience seemed to admire 
my gift, and would sometimes speak highly of 
it, which they did not always forbear in my 
hearing. My judgment was against it ; 
yet I found something in me that seemed to 
have no aversion thereto, but rather inclined to 
hearken to it, yet not with full approbation. 
The same thing in me would want to know 
what such-and-such (who were in most esteem 
for experience and wisdom) thought of me. I 
sometimes imagined such looked shy upon me, 
which would cast me down :—all which, being 
from a roof of self, 1 found was for judgment 
and must die upon the cross before I was fit to 
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be trusted with any great store of Gospel treas- 
ure. 

“T began also to take rather too much de- 

light myself in the gift; and had not Divine 
goodness in mercy, by a deep and distressing 
baptism, kindly prevented, this might have 
opened a door for spiritual pride, which is the 
worst kind of pride, to enter in, to my ruin. 
. « In the midst of my high career, the Lord 
was pleased to take away from me for a time the 
gift of the ministry, and with all sensible com- 
forts of the Spirit; so that I was, as I thought, 
in total darkness, even in the region and shadow 
of death. 

“In this doleful state of mind, I was griev- 
ously beset and tempted by the false prophet, 
the transformer, to keep up my credit in the 
ministry, by continuing my public appearances. 
It might well be said of him that he would 
‘cause fire to come down from heaven in the 
sight of men, to deceive them ;’ and so I found 
it ;’ Sometimes the young man would be almost 
persuaded to rise and speak, but as he waited 
patiently he would find it was but his own im- 
agination that moved him—like sparks that go 
out in the darkness—and he would keep silence. 
Thus for four or five months he continued in 
great distress. His friends, like Job’s, had 
much to say, some conjecturing one thing and 
some another. But a better day was coming. 
“When my gracious Helper,” says the journal, 
“saw my suffering was enough, He restored [my 
gift] again, and appeared to my soul as a clear 
morning without clouds; everlasting praises to 
his holy name! My mind was deeply bowed in 
humble thankfulness under a sense of the great 
favor of being again counted worthy to be in- 
trusted with so precious a gift; therefore I was 
careful to exercise it in great fear and awfuJness, 
and more in a cross to my own will than before.” 

An especial purpose of this account has been 
to call the attention to two points which are 
characteristic of the views held by Friends 
touching Gospel ministry. First, that the in- 
ward opening of heavenly things, which are 
from time to time vouchsafed to every faithful 
follower of Christ who abides in Him, are not 
in themselves a call to the ministry. And 
secondly, after the real call has been received 
and known, it must not be assumed that this 
call is once for all, but that in the right exer- 
cise of the ministry a fresh baptism must attend 
each appearance, and be waited for. 

John Griffith grew in his gift and in time 
became an instrument of power in the Lord’s 
hands for the spread of his everlasting truth. 
That his subsequent service was blessed, was, 
we cannot but believe, largely due to his hav- 
ing learned these deep lessons at the very be- 
ginning of his Christian course, and faithfully 
observed them. 





Preace.—Henry VII. prefaced all his treaties 
with the words, “ When Christ came into the 
world peace was sung, and when He went out 
of the world peace was ‘bequeathed.” Jesus 
said, “ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

“If there is in the affairs of mortal men any 
one thing which it is proper uniformly to ex- 
plode, and incumbent on every man, by every 
lawful means, to avoid, to deprecate, to oppose, 
that one thing is, doubtless, war. There is 
nothing more unnaturally wicked, more pro- 
ductive of misery, more extensively destructive, 
more obstinate in mischief, more unworthy of 
man as formed by nature, much more of man 
professing Christianity.” — Erasmus on War. 





DIVINE LOVE. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L, KITE, M.D. 

There is a love that childhood knows, 
While nestling on its mother’s breast ; 

Increasing as love’s fountain flows, 
Replete with life, while thus caressed. 


There is a love the mother feels, 
While yearning o’er her precious child ; 
Which grows and strengthens as she seals 
That love on lips which sweetly smiled. 


This is a pure, parental love, 

Which glows like summer’s noontide hour ; 
An emanation from above, 

Melting the heart beneath its power. 


Love is a flower that women hide, 
Yet nourish in their inmost breast ; 
In men it is an ocean tide, 
Which bears them to earth’s sweetest rest. 


A love there is, that lengthens years 
Of toil and sorrow learns to brave; 

That sweetly dries the mutual tears 
Of friendship, tottering to the grave. 


There is a love true patriots feel, 
Embracing all their fatherland ; 

Which seeks to bless the common weal ; 
Knits heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


But what is childhood’s lovely bud ? 
What woman’s full, expanded flower ? 
Parent’s warm glow or manhood’s flood ? 
What friendship’s tie? What patriots’ power? 


Compared with that Eternal Love, 
That flows in one unvarying course ; 

The uncreated Fount above, 
Supplying its unfailing source. 


That Love, whose boundless breathing fills 
Creation’s measureless expanse ; 

Beneath whose smile each creature thrills, 
Warmed into being by its glance. 


That Love which brought Immanuel down 
To save from death a dying world ; 

To gather to his Father’s crown, 
What satan had to ruin hurled. 


T’ was revelation’s star that showed 
In Bethlehem’s Babe the Incarnate Word ; 
From heavenly hosts the anthem flowed, 
Which hailed the birth of Christ the Lord. 


In that still hour, when all was calm, 
Night bidding earthly passions cease, 
The watching shepherds heard the psalm, 

Which ushered in the Prince of Peace. 


Behold, on this auspicious morn, 

Good tidings of great joy were heard ; 
For nnto you this day is born 

A Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord. 


You'll find this Healer of man’s woes, 
His refuge from the power of sin, 

Wrapped in an infant’s swaddling clothes, 
Laid in the manger of an inn. 


Oh, matchless love! The blind, the lame, 
To heal whose wounds that inly bled ; 
Physician, Saviour, Jesus came, 
Without a place to lay his head. 


Love’s sympathetic garb He wore 
Beside the grave where Lazarus slept ; 
The Jews this witness for Him bore, 
“See how He loved!” when Jesus wept. 


Again, when o’er Jerusalem 

He grieved because He failed to bring 
Her erring children home to Him, 

Like birds beneath a parent’s wing. 


T’was Love Divine that bore Him up. 
Throngh years of buffetting and pain; 

That made Him drain each bitter cup, 
That man, lost Eden might regain. 


No grander scene could earth afford, 
Nor heaven diviner Love display, 
Than was revealed when Christ the Lord 


Gave for our sins his life away. : 


While foes their bitter scorn declare, 
They found Him to love’s mission true; 
“ Father, forgive them,” was his prayer, 
“For ch, they know not what they do.” 


The contrite malefactor’s plea 
Accepted was in sacrifice ; 

For Jesus answered “ Thou shalt be 
To-day with me in Paradise.” 


“My God! My God! Oh why hast thou 
Forsaken me,” the Saviour cried ; 
These cruel nails, this bleeding brow, 
The gushing waters from his side. 


All these the Paschal Lamb endured ; 
For us a full atonement made ; 

Our pardon thus his blood secured ; 
He for our sins the ransom paid. 


When stretched upon that bloody cross, 
Immanuel yielded up his breath ; 

Earth tremblingly confessed its loss, 
And open threw the gates of death. 


For us He died that darkened day, 
For us his precious blood was shed ; 

Love could alone such ransom pay— 
A Saviour dying in our stead. 


Dying, He triumphed o’er the grave ; 
Plucked e’en from death his bitter sting ; 
And to his ransomed followers gave 
Salvation’s hallowed song to sing. 


“ Praise to the Lord !” the anthem rung; 
“The Lamb’s redeemed us by his blood, 
From every nation, kindred, tongue, 
Made kings and priesis unto our God.” 


Glory to God for sinners slain ! 
His are all riches, honor, might ; 
And his the power to rule and reign ; 
Let every creature own his right. 


A vesture dip’t in blood He wears, 

And on his thigh the imprinted words; 
His name and title thus He bears, 

Tis King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Then to his gathered church He gave 
A name descriptive of his love ; 

Bride of the Lamb, t’was his to save, 
That she might reign with Him above. 


Bride of the Lamb, thy glories shine 
Like jasper and like crystal clear ; 
On Zion’s mountain it is thine, 
In spotless garments to appear. 


Thy wall heaven’s jewelry displays ; 
Salvation was its name of old; 

Thy pearly gates are gates of praise ; 
Thy streets are paved with burnished gold. 


Tears can no more thy vision dim, 
Nor sin thy happiness alloy ; 
God is in New Jerusalem, 
The Fountain of eternal joy. 


Forever clothed in linen white, 

Around the throne each bears a palm; 
Nor temple needs; no other light 

Than God Almighty and the Lamb. 


Proceeding from Jehovah’s throne, 
Flows out that pure and crystal river, 

Whose living waters can alone 
Preserve in health the soul forever. 


The tree of life beside it see, 

Casting its fruit each month around, 
Its leaves a heavenly recipe 

Are healing to the nations found. 


The Spirit and the Bride say “Come ;” 
Let him who is athirst repair ; 

The lame, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
And life’s sweet waters freely share. 


Sheep among empty forms that roam, 
On barren mountains, bleak and cold, 

Will find when safely gathered home, 
One Shepherd and one heavenly fold. 


Then will all evil passions cease, 
And e’en as in the realms above, 

On earth will reign the Prince of Peace, 
O’er one great family of love. 
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A Reminiscence. 


In the course of my epistolary intercourse 
with Joseph Seattergood, one day, at the close 
of our week-day meeting, a friend put into my 
hand two letters. On reaching home, the one 
indorsed by an unknown scribe was opened and 
read. It proved to be from a man that had 
once lived neighbor to me, but was then on the 
frontiers, in the State of Kansas, and, in com- 
mon with others, was suffering great destitution 
on account of failure of crops. He said he 
thought of me as being in a more favored place, 
and that, perhaps, I could collect and send them 
some aid. Wife and I thought the case a trying 
one, for our community had just been so thor- 
oughly canvassed for a similar purpose, it was 
not likely that much, if any, could be raised, 
but concluded we must try. 

The letter from Joseph Scattergood was opened 
and read, in which he asked me to inform him 
if | knew of any needing aid. Gentle reader, 
imagine our feelings when we realized that the 
hand of the Lord was in this thing, and we 
knew it not. I took from my Kansas letter 
suitable extracts, including a note expressive of 
my confidence in the honesty of the applicant, 
and forwarded them to J.Scattergood. In a few 
days I received in response a few lines, accom- 
panied by his check for fifty dollars, to be for- 
warded to the suffering parties. My collections 
were not so much, but it did me good to have 
so kind and sympathizing a friend. The whole 
amount was forwarded, and in due time I re- 
ceived from Reuben Miller an account of its 
reception, and of the distribution of it among 
his needy neighbors, accompanied by their 
heartfelt gratitude to their unknown benefac- 
tors, a statement of which was forwarded Joseph 
Scattergood. But. as a personal friend of his 
once told me that he was very precise in his 
correspondence and business transactions, keep- 
ing a transcript of all, so, if any discrepancy 
should appear betwixt his account and this, I 
only can beg the clemency of the critic, hav- 
ing nothing to guide my pen but memory. As 
the name indicates, so tradition put it, that the 
family were inclined to do good, for my mother 
used to tell her children that when she was a 
very little girl, one Thomas Scattergood some- 
times attended the meeting where she belonged, 
and his preaching so impressed her mind that 
she thought him well named—Scattergood. A 
mother’s story is long remembered by her chil- 
dren, forshe told us, too, that when she was a lass, 
and one day, standing before a glass, crimping 
and curling her hair, preparatory to going to 
meeting, her elder sister, with whom she lived, 
spoke advisory to her on the subject. Mother 
said her answer was, “ Sister, unless He forbids 
it, I intend to wear my curls to-day just to my 
own mind.” “And to meeting I went, completely 
suited with myself. But there was that man, 
Scattergood. Presently he began to preach on 
the subject of deckivg and adorning, and finally 
spoke pointedly on the prevailing custom of 
curling the hair. My head,” she said, “ dropped 
pretty low, my fingers were moistened with the 
tears that flowed from my eyes, my curls were 
reached and straightened out as best I could 
get them, and I, left to realize that once I wore 


my curls to my mind, but I never wanted them 
more.” 


It is related of the late Daniel Millhouse, of 
Pennsville Monthly Meeting, Morgan County, 
Ohio, that many years ago, when engaged in 
farming, he had gone to the field and commenced 
ploughing, but had made but a few rounds when 


an impression was made on his mind that his 
proper business for the time was to go and take 
a quantity of flour to the home of a certain father- 
less family some miles distant. The impression 
increasing in weight, he loosed his team from the 
plough, prepared the flour, and set off on his 
errand of mercy. On reaching the home of the 
family, the poor, disconsolate mother, overcome 
with gratitude, informed him that she had sent 
her children to school, and their scanty lunch 
basket contained all the available breadstuff in 
her possession, and she knew not how to pro- 
vide supper for them on their return. A friend 
in need is a friend indeed. 

The Journal of the late Joseph Hoag is copi- 
ous with evidence that he was remarkably gifted 
with a sense or sight of circumstances likely to 
happen. Of such the writer is cognizant of one 
not set down in the book. In the year 1841, as 
he and a companion were making the canvass of 
the Society of Friends in Eastern Ohio, on re- 
turning from a meeting which they had at- 
tended, several carriages being in company, 
some changing of places had been made to ac- 
commodate the inclination of the travellers for 
social and religious conversation. My mother 
was in the carriage with Joseph Hoag, seated 
on the back seat pleasantly engaged in con- 
versation, when, of a sudden, Joseph desired the 
driver to stop, and let him and Debbie get out, 
for he apprehended danger near at hand. The 
lines-man, seeing nothing of the kind, continued 
to move on, till Joseph laid his hand on him, 
and, with almost commanding tone, said, “ Job, 


thee must stop and let Debbie and me out of 


here,” as if he felt it to be a dangerous place 
for them. The request was granted. The team 
had moved forward but a few steps, when the 
king-bolt of the carriage came apart, letting the 
front end of the box drop, with violence, to the 
ground, bruising the driver some, and it looked 
likely, had the old couple remained where they 
were, the consequence to them might have been 
serious. My mother frequently related this re- 
markable event with feelings of emotion. “ The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” 


[To the printed minutes of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting of Conservative Friends is appended 
the following epistle from our aged Friend, 


Huldah M. Beede.] 


Penned for the Friends of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, held at Emporia, Kansas.— Feeling, as to 
personal acquaintance an entire stranger, which 
does not prevent a living interest, an earnest 
solicitude on your behalf and for your pros- 
perity in every way. ‘Trusting it is in pure 
Gospel love you are brought near in my best 
feelings, in most tender sympathy. 

A little portion of believers, earnestly desir- 
ous of living answerable to your high and holy 
profession, often feeling stripped and lonely— 
Oh, that it may drive closer to the Eternal 
Fountain, the Rock of Ages, that your abiding 
may be by the Saviour’s side, low and humbly 
listening to hear his blessed words of reproof or 
teaching. It does call for much inwardness of 
mind to know the will of our blessed Lord; to 
be taught of Him; be guided by his unerring 
hand. Great indeed is the mystery of true god- 
liness, and yet made clear to the seeking heart; 
as they are led into it, step by step, in dedicated 
obedience, the beauty of it cannot be told in 
words. With close adherence to the still, small 
voice, which teacheth as man never taught, it 
will lead to know and partake of that which 
satisfies the longings of an immortal soul—the 
excellence thereof felt and appreciated. 


Despise not the day of fresh visitation. Dear 
young Friends, particularly would I beseech you 
to make a full surrender of the whole heart. 
Shrink not at the cross; despise not the day of 
small things ; count nothing small that is mani- 
fest in the silence of all flesh, in the silent 
chamber of the inner part. To be faithful in 
little things is something great. It is a great 
advantage, dear Friends, crucifying that which 
ever stands opposed to entire dedication of heart, 
strengthening that which maketh for peace and 
righteousness. 

Under a sense of unworthiness, dear Friends, 
it is a desire to extend a word of encouragement, 
realizing without the sure seal it will be value- 
less, or of no weight in your hearing. Deeply 
realizing the daily warfare that must be main- 
tained against all hindering and besetting things, 
by which all are surrounded and have to war 
against in our daily walk. Dear Friends, you 
that have continued to love the ancient land- 
marks, have mourned the broken down walls, 
our lovely order and precious testimonies tram- 
pled upon as of no account, most deeply my 
tenderest sympathy greet you. Stand firm, re- 
membering the eyes of the dear youth are watch- 
ing your steps. Let circumspection mark them 
in every particular; and, dear young Friends, 
the call hath been sounded within you again 
and again. Have you listened, being obedient 
to the heavenly call? Remember, precious 
chosen children, this call is all of unmerited 
merey and love. Dear lambs, chosen for the 
fold, I beseech you, keep not the Beloved out 
until his head is wet with the dew and his glo- 
rious locks wet with the drops of the night. 
Your beloved fathers and mothers, bowed with 
weight, responsibility and care, are watching 
you with anxious hearts, needing your help to 
hold up, steadying their weary hands and com- 
fort their drooping spirits. 

Dear children, close in with offered merey— 
defer no longer—deep regrets in the future, let 
me tell you, cannot make amends for present 
slighted favors. All hope better things of you 
—things pertaining to and accompanying your 
salvation. Oh, could I take each one of you by 
the hand and speak words that would stimulate 
and encourage to perseverance, and doubling of 
diligence to make your calling and election 
sure! We can do nothing of ourselves. I can 
only commend you unto God, who can give all 
things according to individual needs. Let broth- 
erly love continue, and charity abound among 
you. Let your lights so shine that others, be- 
holding, may come and glorify our blessed Lord. 
A day of mingled sadness, with discouraging 
appearances. Live to-day with the mind cen- 
tered to the alone Head and Helper of his people. 
Do what is presented, leaving what is past, not 
attempting to sean the future ; leaving all with 
the great I Am, who knoweth the end from the 
heginning—will turn and overturn, eventually 
bringing to pass his own gracious designs, caus- 
ing the wrath of man to praise Him, who is ever 
alone worthy of all adoration and praise. 

Trusting the foregoing lines have been penned 
in Gospel love and fellowship, that due allow- 
ance for age—ten years laid by with infirmities ; 
hoping a charitable mantle may be over many 
mistakes covering all; while feeling this effort 
falls far short of justly conveying feelings of in- 
terest and earnest solicitude for your individual 
growth in the ever-blessed Truth—will feelingly 
bid you an affectionate farewell. 

Your friend, 
Huvpan M. Beene. 

Provivence, R. I., Tenth Month 16th, 1896. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Board of Managers are glad to state 
that the present appointments at Christiansburg 
School, Va., have been wisely made, and the work 
there is meeting the expectations of Friends, as 
outlined at the last annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. We hope during the present month 
(of which due notice will be given) to have the 
opportunity of hearing direct from Booker T. 
Washington, who then expects to be in Phila- 
delphia, relative to the school now under his 
oversight, and the especial management of 
Charles L. Marshall, one of Hampton’s gradu- 
ates, who, also, has promised to be with us at 
our annual meeting in Fourth Month next, 
when he will state what has been accomplished 
during the past year under his charge, and his 
plans and hopes for the school’s future. Our 
immediate anxiety is that the funds (two thou- 
sand dollars) promised him at the last annual 
meeting should be promptly subscribed. Thus 
far we have received only one-half that amount, 
and the salaries of the teachers are now due. 
Any contributions, large or small, will be gladly 
received by the treasurer, David A. Alsop, 409 
Chestnut street. 

The Industrial Department is getting in good 
working order, and will undoubtedly prove of 
great value to the people. We add a few ex- 
tracts from letters lately received from Charles 
L. Marshall, “I want to thank you for having 
made it possible for our Blacksmithing Depart- 
ment to have such a rich donation as 1,006 
pounds of iron and steel.” Under date of Tenth 
Month 15th, 1896, “I find myself almost borne 
down by your kindness in sending to us such an 
excellent sewing machine and form for our sew- 
ing room. The girls of that department wish 
me to say to you that they are very thankful 
for your having made their chance here so 
rich.” Eeventh Mouth 4th, 1896, “ We are 
very much pleased with our Champion Forge, 
No. 14.” ‘Twelfth Month 10th, 1896, “We 
are moving on nicely, both in industrial and 
class-room work, and I think the day is not far 
distant when our school will be, like Tuskegee, 
a blessing to the land.” First Mouth 30th, 1897, 
“T am constantly in receipt of letters from peo- 
ple throughout this part of the State, rejoicing 
in the chance given colored boys and girls in 
the field of mechanical science.” And again, 
“We have yet many urgent needs in order to 
make a good, fully developed industrial school, 
but we believe these will be forthcoming as soon 
as we are able to prove our needs real.” Second 
Month 25th, 1897, “ I have never witnessed, in 
all my life, such a growing interest in industry 
as is now true of the teachers and students of 
our school.” 


ee 

Mary Petstey when in America on a re- 
ligious visit, was led to labor with a young man 
at Boston, on his being likely to marry one of 
another Society. She says, “It arose in my 
heart, while we talked with him, that he was 
deeply tinctured with deism, a disbelief of the 
Scriptures, of the coming of Christ in the flesh, 
and his second appearance by his Spirit. I told 
him my opinion of his state, which he acknowl- 
edged to be true; he spoke in defense of his 
opinions. I told him the ground whence his un. 
belief sprung was leaning to his own understand- 
ing, and departing from the Light, which alone 
ean convince of God and godliness.” 

There is much instruction in the remark of 
this deeply experienced Friend, that unbelief 





springs from dependence on one’s own under- 
standing, and departing from that spiritual 
Light which alone can unfold spiritual mys- 
teries. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Letter from Germany. 
RosDoRFERWEG, Gottingen, Second Mo. 4th, ’97. 
At Goslar we visited the chapel, and saw the 

iron box containing the heart of Henry the IV., 
and from here descended into the semi-subterra- 
nean parts of the castle, which remain exactly in 
the same condition in which they were built, and 
where the retinue of the Kaisers were accommo- 
dated. Coming again into the open air, I took 
my seaton a stone bench in a remote corner of the 
grounds, and let my fancy have free play with 
the shades of the past all around, and the same 
sun, sinking to rest behind the mountains, that 
had shone on the comings out and goings in of 
those imperial heads so long ago. The twilight 
lasts so long in this northern latitude that I 
had still time to take an indirect course back to 
the hotel, hunting up more narrow streets and 
quaint, nodding houses. 

At half-past seven the next morning I had fin- 
ished my coffee and rolls, and spent the interven- 
ing hour and a half between this time and the 
hour when the Rathhaus would be open, to take 
a long, last look at the most interesting objects 
that had attracted me the day before. Hav- 
ing climbed the Rathhaus steps, and opened a 
massive door, I found myself in a low, old- 
fashioned room, with wooden benches ranged 
along the sides. Having secured a ticket by 
applying in an adjoining room, I seated myself 
upon one of the benches, until at last a man ap- 
peared and beckoned me to follow him. This I 
did, passing through a narrow entrance, and up 
a short flight of steps, and we came soon into 
the famous “ Huldigung:zimmer,” the wonder 
of the place. The decorations of this room date 
back to the fifteenth century to the time of 
Goslar’s greatest glory as a member of the 
Hansa. The room is not large, but the walls and 
ceiling are a mass of paintings in bright colors, 
representing mostly Bible scenes. There is here 
a large collecticn of curiosities—wonderful sil- 
ver work belongiog to a very remote period, 
various manuscripts and objects belonging to 
Kaisers, priests and burgomasters that have 
figured in the history of Goslar. There was a 
sort of wooden cage there, which held exactly 
two persons, into which quarreling women used 
to be put, who, not able to endure one an- 
other’s proximity at home, were forced to learn 
to doso in the public market-place. Then there 
was a corner devoted to instruments of torture, 
bat I could not look at them long. 

I had, however, but little time to tarry. 
Hastening back to the hotel, I paid my bill, 
and, as the town clock struck half-past ten, I 
had just emerged from the shadow of the great 
gateway, and had set my face towards the south. 
Goslar lies on the northeastern side of the Harz, 
directly at the foot of the mountains, and An- 
dreasberg at the top of almost the last range, 
to the south. It was over a nine-hours’ steady 
walk, and the day was well in advance. At 
first the way skirted along the edge of the 
mountain, then turned into a valley that rap- 
idly narrowed and ascended, becoming soon 
charmingly picturesque. There was much driv- 


ing and much walking along the road up this 
beautiful Okerthal (“ thal” always means val- 
ley, Oker is the name of the stream), as it is one 


of the most visited regions in the Harz. Every 


short space was provided with a restaurant and 






garden, where one could quench thirst, and 
all such places were simply swarming with hu- 
manity, At Romkerhalle I made a littie halt, 
for at this place a very pretty water-fall comes 
tumbling down some two hundred feet, and 
though to seat one’s self at one of the many 
tables, temptingly placed at a proper distance, 
to have a good view of the falls, meant to in. 
dulge in a drink, I was quite ready to partake 
of another glass of milk, and did so in the Ger. 
man fashion, sipping a little from time to time, 
and taking my ease, as though that were the 
only thing I intended to do that day. When 
the glass was finally emptied, I started forward, 
at this point leaving the main road, and follow- 
ing a narrow path that brought me at last, after 
constantly following the white arrows painted 
on the trees, to the Forsterei, situated at the 
top of the Ahrendsberg, about two thousand 
feet above the valley. Here I was to have din- 
ner. It was served to me, under a tree, by the 
side of the road, but it did not hold me long. I 


took again my wanderer’s staff, and, having in- 


quired of the Forsterei the way to Torfhaus, my 
next halting-place, and having been told, I set off. 
For two hours the way was merely a sort of 
trail, with very little to mark it, so that more 
than once I was quite at a loss whether I was 
right or wrong, but I always came, in time, to 


something definite enough and, by regarding my 


map and the lay of the land, I arrived at last in 


the Chausee. How I enjoyed that walk over this 


unused path. It led along a high ridge, often 


through the woods, but with frequent views on 
all sides, and always the Brocken straight ahead. 


[t gives a veritable shock, after an hour or 


two of such wandering, to come back to an 
ordinary, dusty road, the sight of weary pedes- 
trians, and, above all, to one’s own prosaic self. 
On taking a turn in the road, I found myself at 
Torfinaus, the starting-point for the ascent of the 
Brocken on this side. 
hotel, with the mountain right in front, and a 
glimpse, through a valley, of the misty plains 
beyond, in the distance. 


It was a charming little 


For a long while I had been thinking about 


this hotel, and, when the waiter asked me, 
“ Grosse oder kleine tasse ?” 


“ Grosse,” I said, 
with emphasis. It was brought to me in a 
little summer-house overlooking this charming 
view. 

Of course you have heard of the “ Spectre of 
the Brocken.” The story of that rock, casting a 


shadow like a man, formed a very vivid picture 
on my youthful mind. 


The mountain made no 
impression upon me. I do not even think I 
knew it was a mountain, but I saw there always 
that giant, casting his shadow, whichever way 
the sun happened to be, on all sides of him. I 
need not tell you that the top looks just as round 
and smooth, from a little distance, as though 
there were no stones on his fat old sides. I be- 
lieve there is, however, some foundation for the 
story. When the sun is just setting and there 
happens to be clouds in the right position in the 
valley—of course it must be a certain time of 
year, as well, when the sun is in the proper part 
of the heavens—then there is a rock, whose 
shadow, caught on the clouds, is like that of a 
giant head. I don’t know who ever got all those 
proper coaditions together, and saw the spectre 
there, but I suppose some one has. But in Ger- 
many no one seems to know much about it. 
From Torfhaus there was quite a stretch to 
the reservoir which supplies the mines of An- 
dreasburg. which are worked by hydraulic 
power, with water. On the other side of this 
artificial lake, I left the main road again, and 
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followed the course of the “ Raybergergraben,” 
which is a most romantic stone-formed ditch, 
which carries the water along the side of the 
mountain, at a good elevation, with charming 
views through a valley, whose sides are almost 
steep enough to form a cafion of the plains that 
lie south of the Harz. This two or three miles 
of roadway is the most picturesque of anything 
I have seen in the Harz. At last the ditch dis- 
appeared in a mountain, and I, not being able 
to follow, climbed the steep side, and came, at 
last, where I could look down upon Andreas- 
burg. It was already past sunset, but still quite 
light. The rest of the way, being all down grade, 
I made at a very rapid pace, and arrived about 
nine o'clock at the Fosterei. 


What One New England Girl Did. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


In a tiny farm-house on one of the brightest 
and boldest hills of western Massachusetts there 
was born, one hundred years ago last month, 
alittle New England girl, whose name is known 
in all parts of the world where Christian edu- 
cation is honored, and whose influence will cease 
only with eternity itself. 

I think that no New England girl of that day 
had fewer external advantages to help her on 
to fame and influence than had the little Mary 
Lyon. The farm on this stony hill-side in Buck- 
land, and the very small house that sheltered 
the parents and seven children, were the sole 
patrimony of good Aaron Lyon, the father. 
They lived miles away from the churches and 
schools of Buckland and Ashfield. There was 
little money to spend on anything but the neces- 
sities of life, though always a portion for a poorer 
neighbor. 

“The children of that household . . . 
never thought of being dependent or depressed. 
They felt that their father had laid up for t:em 
arich store in grateful hearts and among the 
treasures which will never decay ; and that their 
mother, who was considered in that neighbor- 
hood a sort of presiding angel of good works, 
was continually adding to those stores. I can 
now remember just the appearance of that neigh- 
bor who had a numerous household to clothe, as 
she said, one day, ‘ How is it that Mrs. Lyon can 
do more for me than anyone else?’ ” 

There was, indeed, great store of health, of 
bright spirits, of affection for each other, and of 
love and reverence for the highest things of life 
in that little mountain home—a goodly heritage. 

Mary grew up, a sweet, healthy girl, with 
great masses of reddish gold hair, cheeks like 
peaches, and enough energy and perseverance 
to fit out two or three girls. She walked pa- 
tiently, sometimes a mile, sometimes two or three, 
to one or another of the district school-houses 
in the vicinity, situated in the loveliest woods 
in all New England. The site of one of these, 
which must, I think, have been the very first 
that she attended, reminds one of the “ Drum- 
tochty” school-house in which “ Domsie” taught 
“Geordie Howe.” 

Very near the picturesque little farm-house 
began the ascent of “ Put’s Hill,” from which 
a glorious view of all the country for miles and 
miles around was to be obtained. Even the 
tops of the Berkshires seemed at its feet. Here 
Mary loved to come to gaze on the lovely moun- 
tain tops, and dream of what lay beyond the 
hills. And to me it has always seemed that this 
broad outlook may have inspired, or at least 
quickened, that feeling of good-will to all the} 


world which was the dominating trait in her 
character in after years. 

After a time, the mother was left a widow, and 
Mary had gathered all the learning offered in the 
little district, and was ardently longing for Latin 
and the higher English branches. A generous 
old gentleman of Ashfield, Esquire White, dis- 
covered her wonderful ability, and opened for 
her a way, though not by charity, to the San- 
derson Academy, in his own town, and later to 
the then famous seminary at Byfield, near New- 
bury port. 

The story of how Mary Lyon studied at these 
schools is so fascinating that one longs for a 
fuller record of these years. Like Napoleon, 
she often allowed herself only four hours of sleep 
out of the twenty-four, and the least possible 
time at table, in order that she might improve 
every minute in study. “Mary is gathering 
knowledge by handfuls,” wrote her room-mate. 

When she first entered Sanderson Academy, 
she was unusually shy and awkward, and the 
principal expressed a fear that the students 
would laugh at her appearance. “They will 
not laugh long,” replied her staunch friend, 
Esquire White. 

The students did notice, with some amuse 
ment, the eager, absent-minded girl, whose fine 
head was crowned by a great mass of bright 
hair, and whose plain dress of indigo-blue was 
not bluer than hereyes. But she seemed to see 


’ 


no one, and to think only of the great pile of 


books under her arm. 

When she first took her place in the Latin 
class the scholars wondered what she would do. 
And when she recited, first, all the declensions 
of nouns, then of adjectives and of pronouns, 
and, to the amazement of her teacher, Elihu 
Burritt, began on the verbs, every scholar in 
the room ceased studying to listen, and no one 
laughed again. Within a week (some accounts 
say within three days) Mary Lyon had com- 
mitted to memory and recited the entire Latin 
grammar (Adams’). When, in later years, some 
one asked her if it was really true that she had 
done this, she said, “ I traced out the likenesses 
and differences among the declensions and con- 
jugations, and could commit anything to mem- 
ory quickly when I was young; and as to the 
rules of syntax, they are so much like those in 
English grammar that it did not take long to 
learn them. So, you see, it was no great feat 
after all.” 

In these schools she was much loved for her 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness. When it was 
suggested to her that another wished the seat 
that she was occupying, she hastened to her at 
once, and said, “ Do take my place if you like 
it better than your own. It does not matter 
where I sit.” 

Mary Lyon’s life was only fifty-two years 
long. Afier she left the Byfield Seminary, and 
even before this, she taught in district and “ se- 
lect” schools in western Massachusetts, always 
giving of her best, and so impressing the highest 
principles of intellectual and spiritual life upon 
her pupils that they never forgot them. School 
committees waited to get her pupils for teachers, 
and every one recognized the value of her instruc- 
tions. All along the years she snatched oppor- 
tunities for study. One winter she had a de- 
lightful season of study in geology in the family 
of an Amherst professor whose wife taught her 
drawing and painting. A term at the Troy 
Polytechnic was a rare treat to her, but the col- 
lege course for which she longed was not at that 
time open to women. 


Mary Lyon taught in academies for women, and 
here, as elsewhere, it was her ardent desire to 
make of each pupil a strong, noble worker in 
the world’s great field. Children’s children will 
not forget the influence of her example. But 
Mary Lyon longed to establish a permanent 
school for girls, at moderate cost, in which the 
highest intellectual culture should be matched 
by the highest spiritual culture. And in 1834, 
being almost without means or social influence, 
and with the public sentiment strongly opposed 
to the higher education of women, she gave up 
teaching in order to complete and bring to ful- 
filment her plans for that ideal institution which 
found its embodiment in Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary—now, and for some years, Mount Holyoke 
College—in South Hadley, Mass. 

With few who had faith in her ideas, and 
only here and there a friendly hand to aid her, 
Mary Lyon, now thirty-seven years old, went 
throughout the State of Massachusetts, seeking 
means and friends for the enterprise on which 
she believed the future welfare of hundreds of 
young women depended. She longed to estab- 
lish a college with a course like that of Yale 
and Harvard and Amherst, and from her experi- 
ence in teaching young women, she saw no rea- 
son why the higher branches were not possible 
for them. But no trustees could be found to 
sanction so bold a plan, and she had to be con- 
tent with a seminary course. Even then, one 
trustee, of honored name, withdrew his influence 


, 


we are told, because connection with the project 
threatened to make him unpopular. 

At length, after long struggles, many prayers 
and many tears, the money was collected for 
the first building, and on a fine October day in 
1836 was laid the corner-stone of that building, 


known for years, after other buildings had grown 
up about it, as the Main Building, and in the 
fall of 1896 destroyed by fire. Twice the walls 
fell, and there were many discouragements to 
meet. Mary Lyon lived near by, and personally 
superintended the building. 

The school was to open Eleventh Month 8th, 
1837. Miss Lyon wrote to a friend, “ When I 
look through to November 8th, it seems like 
looking down a precipice of many hundred feet, 
which [ must descend. I can only avoid look- 
ing at the bottom, and fix my eye on the near- 
est stone till I have safely reached it.” 

The story of the success, immediate and last- 
ing, of Mount Holyoke Seminary is well known. 
For twelve years, Mary Lyon’s bright spirit up- 
held its interests. Many graduates went out as 
missionaries, with her loving counsels ringing in 
their ears. Many went out as teachers under 
the spell of her advice to seek those places which 
were considered undesirable by others, and there 
find their mission. Many found homes of their 
own, and taught to sons and daughters those 
principles of high living and pure thinking 
which they had learned of Mary Lyon. 

So it came about that this little New England 
girl from the tiny farm house on the Massachu- 
setts hills became a guiding power in the world. 
And to-day, as one looks out from the bold 
hill-top which she loved, strays by the wild 
little brook which was dear to her, and listens 
to the bird song in the romantic spot of her 
birth, he feels quite sure that nothing in the 
world brings a sweeter reward than a life spent 
in loving care for others.— Christian Advocate. 


xe 


My cry is for humility and wisdom, that I 
may be mercifully preserved from falling, and 
that I may not be tempted to exceed the life 


In Londonderry, N. H.,and at Ipswich, Mass., | and authority of Truth. I know of nothing 
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more excellent, nor more desirable, than the 
living virtue of it, qualifying our spirits and 
enabling us to move in the Lord’s work. I wish 
it, above all things, fer ourselves. I wish it, 
above all things, for our children, that they, as 
well as we, may surrender themselves at the 
Great Captain’s discretion, make no terms of 
capitulation in yielding up the citadel of their 
hearts, only that life, spiritual life, may be 
granted them, that they may be taken into the 
service of the Lord. There is no other service 
which is attended with such advantages. There 
is safety and protection in it from the usurpa- 
tion of other lords, which have had dominion. 
There is maintenance, clothing and pay. There 
is honor, dignity and immortal glory. All these 
blessed privileges and rewards are involved in 
this important cause. I heartily desire that our 
children’s obedience in all things may keep 
pace with the knowledge communicated to them. 
“Hear and obey, and your souls shall live,” is 
worthy of all acceptation. First, to be diligent 
in waiting, in order to hear the still, small 
voice, which is of private interpretation to our 
several states individually. Next to obey, in 
submission and faithfulness, the discoveries of 
the Divine will in the jots and tittles, as well as 
the weightier parts of the law.—Richard Shac- 
kleton, 1784. 
seanectitiiniihldtniblnciaiia, 

A postal card from our friend Thomas C. 
Battey, informs that the name of the young 
Indian, a nephew of Black Beaver, who, as 
mentioned in the article on “ The Penn Parch- 
ment,” in THe FRIEND of First Month 30th, 
perished in the flames of the Wichita school- 
house was “Soldier,” not an uncommon name 
among the Indians. He was not a soldier, but 
a student in the school. 

















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Fifty-fourth Congress ex- 
pired by limitation at noon on the 4th inst. The two 
Houses could not agree on the General Deficiency 
Bill, and the measure was not passed. The President 
did not approve the Sundry Civil, Indian and Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bills, which thus failed. The 
Arbitration Treaty failed to pass the Senate. 

In vetoing the immigration bill, President Cleve- 
land says: “In my opinion it is infinitely more safe 
to admit a hundred thousand immigrants who, thouzh 
unable to read and write, seek among us only a home 
and opportunity to work, than to admit one of those 
unruly agitators and enemies of governmental control 
who cannot only read and write, but delights in arous- 
ing by inflammatory speech the illiterate and peace- 
fully inclined to discontent and tumult. Violence and 
disorder do not originate with illiterate laborers. They 
are rather the victims of the educated agitator. 

William McKinley, of Ohio, was inaugurated as 
President of the United States at 12 o’clock M.on the 
4th inst. The oath of office was administered to him 
by Chief Justice Fuller, of the United States Supreme 
Court, on the east terrace of the Capitol, in the pres- 
ence of a great multitude. A few minutes later Presi- 
dent McKinley, with bared head, read his inaugural 
address from manuscript. Vice President Hobart took 
the oath of office in the Senate Chamber, and deliv- 
ered an introductory address. 

President McKinley urges monetary reforms ; econ- 
omy in public expenditures at present ; the provision 
of more revenue by a conservative tariff bill, and 
strongly indorses the Arbitration Treaty. 

The following Cabinet officers were promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate: Secretary of State, John Sher- 
man, of Ohio; Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. 
Gage, of Illinois; Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, 
of Michigan ; Attorney General, Joseph McKenna, of 
California; Postmaster General, James A. Gary, of 
Maryland ; Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, of 
Massachusetts ; Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, of New York; Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, of lowa. 

The Governor of Kentucky has appointed Major A. 
T. Wood, of Mount Sterling, United States Senator, to 























































succeed Blackburn. The Governor also issued a procla- 
mation calling an extra session of the Legislature 
Third Month 13th, to elect a Senator for the full term. 


of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad, has 
been appointed ad interim United States Senator by 
Gozernor Bloxham, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of Senator Call’s term. 


H. W. Corbett to the United States Senate, to succeed 
Senator Mitchell. 
from 1866 to 1872. 


calling an extra session of Congress on Third Month 
15th, “to receive such communications as may be 
made by the Executive.” 


country is shown in the fact that in New York the 
banks hold nearly $51,000,000 gold, and the Treasury 
“free gold balance” over all obligations now reaches 
almost $151,000,000. 


colored labor, has been organized at Concord, North 
Carolina. 


at New York has approved the project of Polar ex- 
ploration laid before it by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
U.S. N., and will subscribe toward the expense. 


cinity of Niagara Falls on the night of the fifth in- 
stant. 


last week’s rain in Central Ohio and Southern Indi- 
ana, 113 bridges and trestles over rivers and creeks 


of spectators and frightened the horses attached to a 
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in Constantinople. The Porte assents to the terms of 
the Powers. 

Greece is prepared to recognize the temporary 
suzerainty of the Sultan, to withdraw her fleet com- 
pletely, and to place the Greece army in command of 
any military representative of the Powers senior jn 
rank to Colonel Vassos, for restoring order in the is- 
land, if the Powers are willing ultimately to leave the 
decision as to the fate of Crete in the hands of the 
people. The reply of Greece to the demands of the 
Powers is not satisfactory, and Germany and Russia 
have signified their approval of an immediate block- 
ade of the Greek and Cretan coasts. 

The English Anti-Tobacco League, after an exist. 
ence of twenty-six years, during which period 323,844 
books and pamphlets and a million leaflets, all settin 
forth the evils of tobacco, have been distributed, is 
forced to admit that the use of tobacco is increasing, 
and the Vice-President of the League concludes that 
it is impossible to cure an adult smoker. 

The reports of the health authorities show that since 
the beginning of the bubonic plague in Bombay to the 
present time there have been 8,383 cases and 6,979 
deaths from the disease. 

The authorities in Cairo, Egypt, have given a per- 
mit for a horse-car line to the Pyramids. 

The schooner Vine has arrived at San Francisco 
from the South Seas, bringing news of the massacre of 
a dozen or more of a party of Japanese traders by the 
natives of the Buk Islands, a part of the Caroline 
group. The surviving Japanese traders have asked 
their Government to send a war vessel to subjugate 
the islands, although the latter are Spanish possessions, 

A despatch of the 2nd instant from Toronto to the 
N. Y. Voice says, “ Notwithstanding the government 
promised to respect the wishes of the people, and 
grant a prohibition plebiscite, a license bill outrage- 
ously favorable to the liquor men has been introduced 
in Parliament. An emergency Prohibition conven- 
tion has been called, to meet in this city March 11th, 
to protest again-t the pending bill. Indignation meet- 
ings are being held throughout the province of On- 
tario.”’ 













John A. Henderson, of Tallahassee, Vice President 





















The Governor of Oregon on Seventh-day appointed 








Corbett was Senator from Oregon 


The President issued a proclamation on the 6th inst. 










The enormous strength of the gold reserve of the 









A cotton mill company, to be operated entirely by 











The Council of the American Geographical Society 

























A severe shock of earthquake occurred in the vi- 








An Indianapolis dispatch says that, as a result of 











were washed away. 

On the 3rd instant the large power-house of the 
Union Traction Company, at Thirteenth and Monnt 
Vernon Streets, was destroyed by a fire that was started, 
it is thought, by the chain of a travelling crane touch- 
ing the armature of a generator. The roar of steam 
escaping from a bursted supply pipe caused a stampede 















chemical engine, which knocked down and injured a 
score of people. About a dozen lines of street cars 
were blocked for almost four hours. The loss on 
buildings and machinery is placed at $400,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 537, which 
is 17 less than the previous week, and 3 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 268 
were males and 269 females: 109 died of pneumonia ; 
69 of consumption ; 37 of heart disease ; 25 of apoplexy ; 
22 of diphtheria ; 22 of old age ; 17 of convulsions; 13 
of scarlet fever: 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 11 of inanition; 11 of bronchitis; 10 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 9 of whooping cough, and 9 
of peritonitis. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 111 a 
1114; coupon, 113 a 1133; new 4’s, 123 a 123}; 5's, 
113} a 114}; currency 6’s, 103 a 106. 

Corron.—Middling uplands ruled steady at 7,7;c. 

Freep.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.50 a $14.00 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $255 a $2.80; do., extras, 
$2.90 a $3.20 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $4.10 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40 ; Western winter, clear, 














NOTICES. 


AID FoR THE PersEcuteD DucHoportzi, whose 
suffering case is related in a late number of THE 
FRIEND, will be received and forwarded by 

JONATHAN E. Ruoaps, 908 Franklin St., 
Wilmington, Del. 




















Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wintiam F. WickersHam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScuHooi.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
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$4.10 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., | and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
do., patent, $4.50 a $475; spring, clear, $3.65 a $3.80; requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 


do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.45 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.05 
a $5.80; do., clear, $4.05 a $4.30; do., straight, $4.80 
a $450; do, patent, $4.55 a $4.80. Rye FLour.— 
$225 a $2.60 per bbl. as to quality. BuckWHEAT 
Frour.—$1.10 a $1.15 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GrRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 89 a 89}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 26} a 26}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 22} a 22$c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 48c.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 4 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LamMBs.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 3}¢c.; common, 3 a 3jc.; lambs, 4 a 53c 

Hoes.—Best Western, 5} a 5}c.; common sorts, 5 a 
5}c.; State, 43 a Ske. to 

Forricn.—A terrific southwesterly gale prevailed 
last week along the coasts and in the interior of Eng- 
land. The damage to vessels and harbor works has 
been great. Diep, Second Month 15th, 1897, at her home near 

The collective note presented to the Porte by the | Cardington, Morrow Co., Ohio, JANE Morats, wife of 
Powers mentions the gradual withdrawal of the Turk- | Joseph Morris, Sr., aged eighty-seven years and one 
ish troops from Crete, and suggests a military conven- | month. 
tion between the Powers and the Porte for the settle- —_—_ 
ment of details. The reply of the Porte to the col- 
lective note of the Powers regarding the granting of 
autonomy to Crete has been received by the diplomats 


on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. ‘To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 


Epwarp G. Smepiey, Sup’t. 


Wesrtrown BoarpixG ScHoou.—The spring term 
will begin on Third Month 15th, 1897. Applications 
for admission should be made to 

Wo. F. Wickersuam, Principal, Westtown, Pa. 


WantTep.—A middle aged Friend to serve as ma- 
tron for the Barclay Home; to enter upon her duties 
Fourth Month Ist, 1897. Application may be made 
Tue Barciay Home, 326 N. Walnut St., 

West Chester, Pa. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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